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CONTEMPORARY BRITISH ETCHERS 


If the output and variety of accomplishment by the younger 
artists today are any indication of the popularization of the re- 
productive graphic arts, then etching and its sister processes are 
by way of having a renaissance indeed. In England this quick- 
ening is particularly apparent and is directly traceable to the in- 
fluence of Whistler, who more than any other revealed in his 
work the fitness of etching for swift registry of impressions and 
spontaneity of rendering. First Whistler, then Philip A. Hamer- 
ton and Frederick Wedmore with their writings furthered the 
newly won popularity of this medium; the forceful personality 
of Seymour Haden, together with his masterly handling of the 
etching needle was preponderately influential. It was the lat- 
ter’s interest in Rembrandt that again induced the study of that 
master. In addition, two French influences—Legros working in 
England and teaching at the Slade School and a growing appre- 
ciation of Méryon—helped to purify and strengthen the prac- 
tice of the art by the English until it may claim a real signifi- 
cance. 

The Exhibition of Contemporary British Etchers opened in 
Gallery XI early in October. Laurence Binyon, Curator of the 
Division of Prints of the British Museum, was instrumental in 
gathering together these examples of representative work and 
the Exhibition has an admirable handbook to supplement it in 
the published catalogue for which he has written a character- 
istically unpretentious and illuminating introduction. An at- 
tempt has been made to furnish a comprehensive survey of 
present-day British art as exemplified in the work of a younger 
generation. It is with the nineties, however, that William 
Strang, Frank Short and Walter Sickert are associated in our 
minds, and George Clausen, likewise, is identified with that 
period. Frank Brangwyn and D. Y. Cameron carry over the 
traditions to a younger group of etchers. 

William Strang, a Scotchman (b. 1859), who died only last 
spring, is like his master, Legros, a classicist, but his facility and 
control of line are astonishing: the resistance of the copper to 
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the sweep of his etching needle is as nothing, seemingly. Even 
more admiration is called forth by the freedom of his dry- 
points; here the needle or point scratches the copper as caress- 
ingly and freely as a pencil, but in the etching where the varnish 
must be scratched away that the metal may be eaten by the 
acid, his complete mastery of his medium is still powerfully 
felt. His portraits are intensely alive and the rapier-like alert- 
ness of the subject is evidently felt by the artist and convin- 
cingly conveyed to us in that of George Bernard Shaw on the 
inside cover of this Bulletin. Socialists and Taking the Oath are 
earlier work in which the influence of Legros is more evident. 


Frank Short is greatly interested in technical methods and his 
handling of them seems justifiable even in the few examples 
shown. The mezzotint, Timber Raft on the Rhine, is one of a 
very successful set after the unpublished sepia drawings for the 
Liber Studiorum. Being the interpreter in this case Mr. Short 
has not permitted himself any liberties in the transcription, but 
even here the tonal richness of effect achieved by him in his use 
of the fine-grained rocker and the scraper is admirably shown. 
We have seen other of his sky effects in landscape and water- 
pieces, mezzotints that equal in handling and beauty the best 
of the old work. His accomplishment in the medium of aquatint 
is almost as notable. In the case of Sunrise O’er Whitby Scaur 
the grain of the etching-ground through which the acid eats is 
productive of a beautiful atmospheric effect and the brush as 
handled by the artist in laying on the acid, admirably overcomes 
the sharp transition from tone to tone that is the main limitation 
of the aquatint. This latter point is more in evidence in his 
Curfew, Rye, Sussex and Span of Old Battersea Bridge of which 
the Museum owns a very good impression. 


George Clausen has done some thirty etchings, together with 
a few lithographs, but we are privileged to see only three, all of 
the landscape and rural-scene type he so often paints. They are 
characterized by his usual simplicity and Millet-like treatment. 
Ennui by Walter Sickert has simplicity of style but it is a style 
peculiarly his own and recognizable by the extent to which he 
uses cross-hatching. The faculty to catch the dramatic moment 
and portray it is discernible. Frank Brangwyn is dramatic in 
his treatment rather than in his choice of subject. The mascu- 
line confidence displayed in his painting is evident in his etch- 
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ings which are remarkable both in size and in interest. Great 
flares of light are contrasted suddenly with the deepest tones— 
the effect being truly stunning in St. Nicholas, Paris and Black 
Mill, both shown. Despite a more independent use, perhaps, 
Brangwyn never attains the richness of tone secured by D. Y. 
Cameron, whose architectural prints are best known but whose 
later Highland landscapes give the measure of the man. Un- 
fortunately, none of the latter has been included in the selection 
of this Scotchman’s work. 


Of Scotland also are Muirhead Bone and James McBey. Bone 
is Cameron’s junior by ten years. He is a consummate draughts- 
man and has employed himself almost continuously in drawing 
and in work with the dry-point. In only two of the examples 
shown in this exhibition has he indulged himself in tone effects: 
Rainy Night in Rome and Piccadilly Circus, 1915; the latter 
very tellingly conveys the restless night-life of those war years 
by the tricky yet remarkable interplay of fantastic light and 
shadow. The others are for the most part straight out-and-out 
line effects with only a little emphasis by the dry-point: they 
must be from an earlier period though this conclusion is not 
reached because of their ak of interest, for Culross Roofs par- 
ticularly in its intricacy of lines is masterful—it is a matter of 
treatment. Bone like the Cameron of the earlier period found 
architecture an engaging field; but landscape—the sea and the 
quiet reaches of river under all aspects of light and atmos- 
phere—has appealed to James McBey. The collection contains 
a small plate that illustrates this type of subject excellently, the 
Towy at Carmarthen; it is arrived at with the utmost simplicity 
of means, it says everything necessary. Even more sparing of 
line is his Desert Series (two are shown), the output of his con- 
nection with the Palestine Expedition. Never has great distance 
been so magically suggested with such economy of effort. This 
simplicity is not so noticeable in his earlier plates, especially the 
Pool (we show a trial proof very lightly bitten) but in his war 
work it is a striking characteristic. The Museum owns a num- 
ber of this ater period (Sussex, Rouen and Crucifix, Boulogne) 


that seem more representative of the man than most of those 
shown. 


All these are artists well known on our side of the Atlantic but 
in this brief survey it is only possible to ist the other men and 
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women who have achieved distinction in this most demanding 
of the graphic arts. Among those who should be mentioned are 
Horace Mann Livens, Sydney Lee, William Lee Hankey, who 
has made an important contribution to war pictures, Robert 
Spence (he is best known for his depiction of episodes in the 
history of the Quakers), Nelson Dawson, C. H. Baskett (we 
exhibit three pleasing aquatints) and Albany Howarth. The 
Rose Window, Notre Dame, by the last named, is an enviable 
achievement. Others are Francis Dodd, Frederick Landseer 
Griggs, William Walker, Augustus John (the latter perhaps is 
the most discussed personage in the English art world but his 
essays in etching are not the most successful as evidenced in the 
examples shown), Sylvia Gosse who was a pupil of Walter Sick- 
ert and whose accomplishment is noteworthy, Westley Mann- 
ing and W. P. Robins (aquatint has interested him too). In 
addition are Hester Frood, Ernest Stephen Lumsden whose 
etchings of far-eastern subjects are perhaps better known than 
the work of many in this group, Ethel Gabain, Leon Under- 
wood, Stanley Anderson, Francis Sydney Unwin, Ian Strang 
(son of William Strang), Edmund Blampied and Ernest Cole. 
The etched portraits of Gerald Leslie Brockhurst are rather 
remarkable painter-like performances, altogether Italian in 
their feeling. John Wheatley and Eileen Soper, a thirteen year 
old child, should not be forgotten. Thus we have a goodly 
company in which the women are very much to the fore. It is as 
various a showing as could possibly be assembled anywhere and 
as interesting a group of work of this kind as has been seen in 
this country. The hackneyed country-road and billowy-wave 
effects of the eighties that clogged the portfolios of that time 
have given way to really vital interesting work and good sound 
technique is the possession of many instead of belonging to the 
few. If not a renaissance, it is a re-awakening at least and 
we have reviewed a group of young workers of which Britain 
may be proud. W. McC. McK. 


EXHIBITION OF WAR PORTRAITS 


From October 1st until October 24th Gallery IX will hold the 
Exhibition of War Portraits. These portraits were secured 
through the efforts of the National Art Committee. The pur- 
pose of this Committee is best expressed in their own words: 
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“In the Spring of 1919 it became evident to several lovers of 
American Art that if the United States was to have a pictorial 
record of the World War it would be necessary immediately 
to send artists to Europe for that purpose. 

“The interest of a number of the distinguished leaders of 
America and of the Allied Nations was enlisted and their con- 
sent secured for the painting of the portraits by prominent 
American artists. 


“With the endorsement of the Smithsonian Institution as cus- 
todian of the National Gallery of Art, the American Federation 
of Arts, and the American Mission to Negotiate Peace, then in 
session at Paris, the National Art Committee came into being 
for the purpose of carrying out this idea and thus initiating and 
establishing at Washington the National Portrait Gallery.” 

The Committee is composed as follows: Hon. Henry White, 
Chairman; Herbert L. Pratt, Secretary and Treasurer; Mrs. W. 
H. Crocker, Robert W. deForest, Abram Garfield, Mrs. E. H. 
Harriman, Arthur W. Meeker, J. Pierpont Morgan, Charles P. 
Taft, Charles D. Walcott and Henry C. Frick (deceased). 

By this Committee a presentation plan was worked out in the 
hope “that the gift of these paintings to the National Portrait 
Gallery might be national in character.” Therefore it was de- 
cided that the paintings should be presented to the National 
Gallery in the name of various cities, being financed by groups 
of art patrons in those cities. Reservations have already been 
made for many of these paintings and the three reserved for 
Cleveland are in many respects the finest in the exhibition. 

Of outstanding interest as a representation and record of an 
historic event, is the “Signing of the Peace Treaty, June 29, 
1919” by John C. Johansen. The scene is laid among the flash- 
ing mirrors of the Salle des Glaces at Versailles. The principal 
figures are seated at a long table in the center while the German 
plenipotentiaries sign the treaty at a small table to the right. 
It is a dramatic scene and the painter has indicated well the 
feeling of tension and the kaleidoscopic grouping and re- 
grouping of the figures. 

Also by Johansen are the portraits of Field Marshal Haig 
and Marshal Joffre. These are frankly formal portraits, but he is 
much more successful in the portraits of Premier Orlando and 
General Diaz. There is in them very much more of a sense of 
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the dramatic. President Wilson by Eugene C. Tarbell, General 
Pershing by Douglas Volk and Admiral Sims by Irving R. 
Wiles will be the only Americans in the collection as the picture 
of Herbert Hoover by Tarbell has been withdrawn for the time 
being. Douglas Volk painted also the portraits of Albert, King 
of Belgium, and Premier Lloyd George. The painting of King 
Albert shows him as Commander in Chief of the Belgian Army, 
and isan excellent representation of a king who was also a sol- 
dier during the Great War. Lloyd George is seated at a table 
in a moment of thoughtand concentration, not, as he has so often 
been shown, standing, facing unafraid the rough and tumble 
of political conflict. Thus it is not the general or popular concep- 
tion of the British Premier but it perhaps gains from its un- 
usual character. 

Edmund Tarbell has been fortunate in having as a subject 
Marshal Foch, Commander in Chief of the Allied Forces. The 
artist has represented him upon horseback, partially in profile 
against a background of sky and trees. Effective as a composi- 
tion it is dramatic in its contrasts of light and shade. To Tar- 
bell’s share fell also the painting of General Leman, the Com- 
mander of the fortified town of Liege, who held out so heroically 
against the German attack in the first tragic weeks of the war. 

As stated before, the three portraits reserved for Cleveland 
are perhaps the most satisfactory in the entire exhibition. The 
subjects,—Premier Bratiano, Prime Minister of Roumania, 
Nicola Pashich, Prime Minister of Servia, delegate of Jugo- 
Slavia to the Peace Conference, and Prince Saionji, delegate 
from Japan, fell to the lot of Charles Hopkinson. He was indeed 
fortunate in his sitters. It is evident that the romantic and 
picturesque elements in their characters appealed to his imagi- 
nation and the results are the three most satisfactorily conceived 
and successfully painted of the portraits in the exhibition. The 
portrait of Prince Saionji has all the enigmatic expression of the 
Oriental, yet the artist impresses us with the force and power 
of character and personality that lie behind the outward mask. 
All three are extremely successful as subtle and distinctive 
character studies. 

Cecilia Beaux painted three portraits. The portrait of Cardi- 
nal Mercier was painted at Malines and is a searching, pene- 
trating study of this Prince of the Catholic Church. It has in it 
the commanding power of spirit which made Cardinal Mercier 
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one of the outstanding figures throughout the war. The por- 
trait of Clemenceau, “The Tiger,” standing, is a characteristic 
portrait of him in a fighting mood. 

Elizabeth, Queen of Belgium, Premier Hughes and Premier 
Venizelos, are to be painted by Jean Mclean. The artist has 
been in Europe during the summer for this purpose and it is 
possible that the portraits will arrive in time for the exhibition. 

Premier Borden of Canada and General Currie, Commander 
of the Canadian Forces in France, were painted by Joseph 
deCamp, the Boston artist. 

Taken all in all, the portraits are interesting records of a 
great moment but inevitably they have failed to reach the 
height of our expectations. It must be remembered that they 
were for the most part painted in Paris during the momentous 
days of the Peace Conference when time for sittings could not 
be spared and the artists had to snatch whatever opportunities 
they could to study and note the characteristics of their sitters. 
It seems as if they had been unusually successful under the 
circumstances. Certainly these paintings should be valuable 
and inspiring records for the Nation in years to come. 

W. M. M. 


KOREAN ART IN GALLERY X 


During the month of September the Museum’s collection of 
Korean art was shown in Gallery X. Fine painting, beautiful 
pottery, heavy and harmoniously wrought embroidery, and 
artistic metal work formed a pleasing ensemble. 

And this ensemble convinced one of the importance of Korean 
art, a fact that comes to many visitors and students of art as a 
complete surprise. 

That Korea had a national consciousness thoroughly devel- 
oped when these objects of art were current, namely six hundred 
years ago, is obvious. She had a national art, though the in- 
fluence of powerful neighbors must have been felt in every walk 
of life, and particularly in the field of art. And it would seem 
that she still has a glowing spark of national consciousness that 
may kindle her decadent art into renewed vitality and once 
more give to the world a unique national art which will be 
loved and admired by all. 
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A short time ago Dr. A. I. Ludlow came to America with a 
collection of Korean pottery which he had acquired during a 
long period of residence in Seoul. This collection was purchased 
by John L. Severance and presented to the Museum, thus aug- 
menting the Museum’s former collection of Korean pottery in 
such a way that one can now study to advantage various ex- 
amples of all known types. For instance, one case can now be 
devoted to green glazed pottery, showing the “‘incised” pattern 
technique, another to the “inlaid” pattern technique, and 
another to “slip” decoration under the glaze; also a large case to 
white glazed pottery, showing various decorative techniques. 


The Museum’s former collection of Korean pottery forming 
part of The Worcester R. Warner Collection is the nucleus about 
which the Museum has built its Korean collection, and when 
placed on exhibition with the new gift from Mr. Severance we 
are able to show a complete range of Korean pottery during the 
best period, that is, from 920 to 1392 A. D. Prehistoric exam- 
ples are not represented in the collection. 


An interesting article on Korean pottery as a whole, illus- 
trated by examples from The Worcester R. Warner Collection 
was published in the April, 1919, Bulletin. 


If one were to describe the new gift of Mr. Severance it would 
almost necessitate a descriptive list of each piece because so 
many of them are individually interesting. However, we illus- 
trate one of the green glazed examples, decorated with an in- 
cised pattern. This technique is simple and effective, the ex- 
ample chosen being clearly marked and well decorated. The 
design is first incised in the soft clay, and a semi-transparent 
green glaze is flowed over the whole, thus the glaze flowing 
thicker in the incisions makes the pattern appear darker than 
the rest of the object. 


The object is undoubtedly a wine jug. On the neck is a free, 
vertical scroll pattern with a scalloped band where the shoulder 
joins the neck. On the outer shoulder is a horizontal scroll pat- 
tern and on either side of the body a fine, large conventionalized 
flower spray. Unfortunately there is a fire-flaw on one side, but 
with this exception the jug is nearly perfect, though a part of the 
spout and handle are new. The color is a beautiful grey green. 

J. A.M. 
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LECTURES 


In response to an urgent request from the churches holding their 
weekly meetings on Wednesdays, the Trustees, in the late 
spring, voted to change the regular course of Wednesday even- 
ing lectures to Friday evening for the coming season, and to 
open the Museum free on the Friday evening on which lectures 
are given, from six until ten o’clock. The Museum will continue 
open as heretofore on Wednesday evening, and on that evening 
occasional lectures or other events will be given which could not 
be included in the regular courses offered on Friday evening. 

There will be four Friday evening courses: that on the first 
Friday of each month, to be given by visiting scholars on “Great 
Periods of Art’; that on the second Friday to be presented by 
Rossiter Howard on “Illustrations of Great Periods of Art,”’ in 
some degree supplementary to the first course, and to comprise 
examples of music, story and verse, as well as of the plastic arts; 
that on the third Friday by Thomas Whitney Surette on “The 
Appreciation of Chamber Music” illustrated as heretofore by 
performances of rarely heard works of great composers; and 
that on the fourth Friday by Henry Turner Bailey on “Ele- 
_ments of Beauty” as found in such diverse arts as dress, furni- 
ture, mural decoration, painting, etc. 

The first lecture will be by H. H. Powers, who will speak 
Friday evening, October 7, on “The Age of Pericles.” 

Jay Hambidge will occupy the one available fifth Friday, 
March 31, with a lecture on “Greek Design and Dynamic 
Symmetry,” in which he will tell of his discoveries of principle 
in Greek design, which have been causing much discussion 
among scholars and designers. 

The course for college students will include one semester of 
lectures on Monday afternoons by Henry Turner Bailey on 
“Art Appreciation,” and plans are under way for a second se- 
mester course, beginning in February, by Thomas Whitney 
Surette and Douglas S. Moore, on “The Appreciation of Music.” 

Teachers in the Cleveland public schools will be offered this 
year a new Saturday morning course on “The History of Art” 
by Rossiter Howard, in co-operation with the Cleveland School 
of Education, which will grant credit for it. 

The children of Museum members will be offered classes in 
music appreciation, held by Mr. Surette and Mr. Moore, and in 
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drawing, taught by Mrs. Dunn each Saturday morning. Regis- 
tration for these classes should be made with the Membership 
Secretary. 

Saturday afternoon entertainments for young people will be 
continued as usual, beginning October 15. 

On Sunday afternoons there will be singing, under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Surette or Mr. Moore at 3:30, followed at 4:30 by a 
short talk on some phase of art. R. H. 


AN APPEAL FOR MEMBERSHIP 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the fact that 
the change in the lecture night involves the Museum in an ad- 
ditional expense of nearly $2,000 per year, at a time when 
our budget is badly strained by the increasing demands upon 
the Museum for service. An appeal was made, through the 
Federated Churches, to the churches of Cleveland to recognize 
the action taken by the Museum Trustees and to secure new 
Annual Members for the Museum to a sufficient number to 
offset this additional expense. The result has been very disap- 
pointing, as up to the time of going to press only seven new 
memberships have been received. 

We make this appeal to the readers of the Bulletin and mem- 
bers of the Museum to lend us their aid in securing additional 
members, in order that the fine work which the Museum is do- 
ing may be continued and extended. This can be done only by 
increasing our income through memberships or other sources, or 
by largely increasing our existing unrestricted endowment, as 
the sources from which our expenses in the past have been paid 
cannot be further extended, and the Trustees are facing a ser- 
ious situation in meeting the increasing expenses. | F. A. W. 


ERRATA 


Attention is called to a regrettable error on page 99 of the June- 
July Bulletin, in which the illustrations for the two Prehistoric 
Man groups by Dwight Franklin were transposed so that the 
captions were reversed. The group at the top of the page is that 
of “A Man of the Old Stone Age,” and the lower one “The Ape- 
Man.” 

On page 98 of the June-July Bulletin reference was made to 
the April issue for the description of the Thayer groups. This 
description appeared in the Bu/letin for March. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF MUSICAL ARTS 


At the time of going to press it is not possible to present in full 
the plans for the coming winter for the Department of Musical 
Arts, but readers of the Bu//etin will be interested to learn that 
the organ is now being installed and within a few weeks an- 
nouncement will be made as to the date of the dedication, which 
is planned to be an important event. Mr. Surette will continue 
coming to Cleveland a few days each month during the winter, 
and on the third Friday of each month, commencing in October, 
will give another series of lectures on Appreciation of Chamber 
Music, illustrated by prominent musicians, as was done lastseason.- 

Douglas S. Moore has been appointed Assistant Curator 
of the Department of Musical Arts and has already commenced 
his work at the Museum. Mr. Moore is a graduate of Yale, B. A. 
1915, and Mus. B. 1917, and a pupil of the late Horatio Parker 
and of Vincent d’Indy in composition and of Harry Benjamin 
Jepson, Charles Tournemire and Nadia Boulanger on the organ. 
By training and temperament Mr. Moore is unusually well 
qualified to undertake this important work. 

The work of the Department will be carried on along the 
same lines as before, but Mr. Moore will give his entire time to 
the Museum work, and it will thus be possible to extend the 
amount of service rendered. It is probable that Mr. Moore will 
give, on one Wednesday evening each month, a course of lec- 
tures on the history of music from a standpoint not heretofore 
covered by our Museum lectures. He will also continue the 
work with public school children on week days and with the 
children of Members on Saturdays, and arrangement will be 
made for weekly singing on Sundays, at 4:30 p. m. 

Upon the completion of the organ a series of important organ 
recitals will be given on one Wednesday evening of each month, 
while informal recitals will be given from time to time in the 
late afternoon, the number of these depending upon the interest 
which may be aroused by them. 

It is hoped to make the Department of Musical Arts useful 
and stimulating to the best musical interests of the city, and to 
extend its usefulness still further in various directions, all lead- 
ing to a better understanding of fine music in the community 
and to the further and more adequate support of the Cleveland 
Orchestra’s concerts and the other musical events offered in 
the city. F. A. We 
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CALENDAR 


First lecture in the course on “The Appreciation of 
Art,” by Henry Turner Bailey. Given for college 
students. 

“The Age of Pericles,” by H. H. Powers. First lec- 
ture in the course on “‘Great Periods of Art.” 

Second lecture in the course on “The Appreciation 
of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

“A Reunion of Greek Arts.” First lecture in the 
course on “Illustrations of Great Periods of Art,” 
by Rossiter Howard. 

First lecture in the course on the “History of Art,” 
by Mr. Howard. Open to teachers who have 
registered for the course with the Cleveland 
School of Education. 

Entertainment for Young People. “Marionettes— 
How to Make Them,” by Winifred Mills. 

Third lecture in the course on “The Appreciation 
of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

First lecture in the course on ““The Appreciation of 
Chamber Music,” by Thomas Whitney Surette. 
Subject to be announced. 

Second lecture in the course on the “History of 
Art,” by Mr. Howard. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 

Entertainment for Young People. Musical Pro- 
gram, conducted by Thomas Whitney Surette 
and Douglas S. Moore. 

Singing, led by Mr. Surette. 

Fourth lecture in the course on “The Appreciation 
of Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 

“Elements of Beauty—In Dress.” First lecture in 
the course on “Elements of Beauty,” by Mr. 
Bailey. 

Third lecture in the course on the “History of Art,” 
by Mr. Howard. 

Singing class for Members’ children under ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children over ten. 

Singing class for Members’ children over ten years. 

Drawing class for Members’ children under ten. 

Entertainment for Young People. A Marionette 
play, “The Childhood of David Copperfield,” by 
pupils of Fairmount Junior High School. 

Singing, led by Mr. Moore. 

Fifth lecture in the course on “The Appreciation of 
Art,” by Mr. Bailey. 
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Edward S. Harkness Ambrose Swasey 
Myron T. Herrick Worcester R. Warner 
Guerdon S. Holden _—_E. L. Whittemore 


STAFF OF THE MUSEUM 
Director, Frederic Allen Whiting 
Curator of Oriental Art, J. Arthur MacLean 
Curator of Decorative Arts,William M. Milliken 
Curator of Colonial Art, Lawrence Park 
Curator of Prints, Ralph King 
Assistant Curator of Prints, W. McC. McKee 
Registrar and Assistant Secretary,Frank J. Pool 
Assistant to the Director, Olive C. Whiting 
Secretary to the Director, Dorothy Blair 
Department of Educational Work 
Curator, Rossiter Howard 
Assistants, Gertrude Underhill Louise M. Dunn 

Ruth Field Ruggles 
Advisor, Henry Turner Bailey 
Department of Musical Arts 
Curator, Thomas Whitney Surette 
Assistant Curator, Douglas S. Moore 
Librarian, William McC. McKee 
In charge of Sales Department, E. A. Ruggles 
Membership Secretary, Margaret T. Numsen 
Publicity Secretary, I. T. Frary 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds 
James F. McCabe 


MEMBERSHIP 

Benefactors, who contribute 
Fellows in Perpetuity, who contribute 
Fellows for Life, who contribute 
Fellows, who pay annually 
Life Members, who contribute 
Sustaining Members, who pay annually 
Annual Members, who pay annually 

The privileges vary with the different classes, 
but all members are entitled to admission to 
exhibits, lectures, etc. Full particulars are given 
in a circular which may be had on request. 


ADMISSION 
Open Daily from 9 a.m. to 5 p.m., except as 
follows: 

Wednesday and Friday 9 a.m. to 10 p.m. 

Sunday I p.m. to 10 p.m. 

Free days: Sunday, Wednesday, Saturday and 
public holidays and Friday 6 to 10 p.m. 

On other days an admission fee of 25 cents is 
charged to all except members, holders of 
complimentary tickets and children of school age. 

Closed all day on July 4, Thanksgiving Day 
and December 25. 


GALLERY ADVICE 
The members of the staff are prepared to assist 
visitors, but their many duties make it advisable 
that appointments be arranged in advance. 


LIBRARY 
A reference Library of works on art, with cur- 
rent art magazines, will be found on the ground 
floor. Open from 9 to 5 daily except Sunday; 
from October to May, Sunday 3 to 6, Wed- 
nesday 7 to 9. 


CONFERENCE ROOM 
The Conference Room is available for meetings 
of groups discussing art subjects or studying the 
Museum collections. Engagements should be 
made well in advance through Miss Underhill. 


GIFTS TO THE MUSEUM 
The Director will be pleased to discuss desirable 
gifts, or ways of assisting in the work of the 
Museum, with friends who may desire to help 
in this way. 


WHEEL-CHAIRS 
For the convenience of visitors wheel-chairs are 
available. No charge is made unless an attendant 
is desired, for which service 50 cents an hour is 
charged. 


PUBLICATIONS 


Catalogues, photographs, postcards, Bulletins, 
etc. which are for sale may be found at the desk 
at the main entrance. Orders by mailare invited. 


LUNCH ROOM 

The Lunch Room at the ground floor entrance is 
open to the public from 12m. to 5 p.m. A table 
d’héte lunch is served for 75 cents and afternoon 
tea for So cents, with a limited bill of fare of 
dairy dishes, etc., which are served to order. 

On Fridays before lectures dinner is served 
at 6:30 for $1.25 to those making reservations 
before noon, 
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